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A   TRIBUTE   TO   LINCOLN 


"HAPPY  TO  SERVE  AN  ENEMY" 


IN  the  memorable  winter  of  1864,  during  the  Civil 
War,  one  of  the  most  eventful  periods  in  our  na- 
tional history,  occurred  an  incident  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest  to  every  admirer  of  the  martyred  and 
immortal  Lincoln.  After  receiving  an  honorable  dis- 
charge from  the  Confederate  army,  the  writer,  who 
had  been  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  Southern 
press,  was  authorized  by  an  officer  of  the  most  promin- 
ent blockade  company  in  South  Carolina  to  visit  Nas- 
sau in  behalf  of  the  stockholders,  who  had  large  and 
valuable  interests  in  that  island.  Immense  cargoes  of 
goods  shipped  from  England  to  this  point  remained 
there  awaiting  a  favorable  opportunity  to  run  the 
blockade  at  Charleston. 

To  facilitate  this  without  further  unnecessary  de- 
lay, I  left  the  latter  city  for  Richmond  with  letters  of 
introduction  to  the  Hon.  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
After  presenting  my  credentials  and  receiving  a  pass- 
port to  leave  the  South,  I  started  immediately  for 
Wilmington,  N.  C,  there  to  embark  on  a  blockade 
vessel  for  Nassau.     On  arrival,  to  my  great  amazement 


and  discomfort,  I  was  officially  informed  by  General 
Whiting,  in  command  of  the  department,  that  a  con- 
scription order  had  been  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  since  my  departure  from  Richmond,  calling  on 
all  able  bodied  men  for  active  service  and  a  revocation 
of  previous  passports  to  leave  the  Confederacy. 

Determined  not  to  be  baffled  by  this  unforeseen 
and  unexpected  contingency,  I  returned  to  Richmond 
preparatory  to  running  the  gauntlet  through  the 
Confederate  and  Federal  lines.  With  this  in  view,  I 
accidentally  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  man  whose 
past  experience  as  an  indefatigable  blockade  runner 
had  been  extraordinarily  successful.  In  fact,  I  was 
only  a  novice,  while  this,  his  third  trip  through  the 
lines  from  Richmond  to  Washington,  had  made  him 
strictly  a  professional.  Fortified  with  two  passports, 
one  from  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  other  from  the 
city  authorities,  accompanied  by  my  companion,  I  left 
Richmond  defiant,  but  doubtful  as  to  the  final  result. 

Like  any  young  man  whose  first  adventure  had 
made  him  somewhat  egotistical,  I  felt  like  proclaiming, 
"Here  the  conquering  hero  comes,"  but  remembering 
that  absolute  reticence  and  strict  secrecy  were  essential 
to  success,  I  reluctantly  and  with  great  difficulty 
suppressed  my  boyish  emotions  and  preceeded  on  the 
journey.  No  soldier  ever  entered  battle  with  greater 
emotion  than  these  two  weary  travellers  through  the 
mountains  of  Virginia.  Up  hill  and  down  dale, 
tramping  and  driving  long  and  short  distances,  here 
and  there,  on  the  ragged  and  rugged  edge  of  conster- 
nation and  danger,  these  two  forlorn  wanderers, 
completely  prostrated  with  fatigue,  for  a  while  lost 


their  bearings,  not  knowing  what  they  were  doing  nor 
where  they  were  going.  But  in  time  of  great  doubt 
and  uncertainty,  when  everything  seems  lost,  there  is 
no  safer  pilot  than  determination,  pluck  and  strong 
presence  of  mind. 

After  a  long  and  very  monotonous  journey  we 
crossed  the  Potomac  at  night,  in  the  midst  of  a  volley 
of  musketry  sharpshooting  from  sentinels  stationed  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  arrived  on  the  outskirts  of 
Port  Tobacco,  Md.,  just  before  the  dawn  of  another 
day.  Completely  exhausted,  we  vainly  endeavored 
to  procure  accommodations  at  the  only  hotel  in  town, 
but  were  immediately  informed  that  this  was  no  rest- 
ing place  for  suspected  rebels,  whose  presence  would 
surely  impugn  the  loyalty  of  the  proprietor  and  thus 
endanger  his  position  and  interest  in  the  community. 
After  this  rebuff  we  wandered  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  and  there  hailed  a  stage  en  route  from  Port 
Tobacco  to  Washington.  Among  the  several  pass- 
engers were  furloughed  federal  officers  and  soldiers  on 
their  way  home.  By  these  we  were  scrutinized  with 
a  peculiar  suspicion  during  the  trip,  until  our  arrival 
at  the  Potomac  bridge  entering  Washington,  Much 
to  our  amazement,  we  were  then  and  there  arrested 
and  marched  by  a  provost  marshal's  guard  to  head- 
quarters for  a  preliminary  examination,  preparatory 
to  a  very  long  confinement  in  the  Old  Capitol  prison. 

Picture  two  forlorn,  dejected,  dilapidated  indi- 
viduals after  such  a  struggle,  on  the  eve  of  a  most 
triumphant  success,  with  victory  near  at  hand,  to  be 
thus  crushed  and  crestfallen,  and  you  will  thus  realize 
defeat  in  all  its  significance.     Prompted  by  conscien- 


tious  motives,  we  declined  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
tendered  us  by  the  authorities,  and  as  a  result  were 
remanded  to  the  Old  Capitol  prison  for  an  indefinate 
period.  After  an  incarceration  of  several  months, 
while  my  case  was  being  investigated  by  General 
Martindale,  then  Acting  Secretary  of  War,  interested 
friends  in  New  York  interceded  with  President  Lincoln 
in  my  behalf,  among  them  an  influential  friend  of  the 
President,  who  visited  Washington  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  my  release.  His  call  at  the  White  House 
successfully  accomplished  this  result,  and  in  return  for 
this  act  of  kindness  we  called  at  the  Executive  Cham- 
ber to  thank  President  Lincoln  for  his  consideration 
and  magnanimity. 

At  that  time  during  our  Civil  War,  when  the  clash 
of  arms  resounded  throughout  the  land  amid  the  wails 
of  the  wounded  and  the  lamentations  of  the  afflicted, 
was  performed  an  act  of  philanthropy  characteristic  of 
the  true  philanthropist.  My  friend  unconsciously 
informed  the  President  that  I  had  fought  against  the 
government  and  that  my  father  at  that  time  was  prom- 
inent in  the  Confederacy  and  a  liberal  contributor  to 
the  Southern  cause.  Mr.  Lincoln  grasped  my  hand, 
and  in  response  answered  :  "I  am  happy  to  know  I 
am  able  to  serve  an  enemy." 

What  a  noble  contrast  to  the  prevailing  bitterness 
and  animosity  of  that  eventful  period,  a  gentle  remind- 
er that  had  he  lived,  the  North  and  South  would  have 
been  re-united  in  true  brotherly  love  at  a  much  earlier 
period,  as  he  desired  it,  "with  charity  toward  all  and 
malice  toward  none."  Such  an  act  was  worthy  of  ex- 
ample and  reveals  a  character  combining  the  noblest 


attributes  of  human  nature. 

In  the  winter  of  1865,  while  in  the  St,  Lawrence 
Hotel,  Montreal,  the  writer  had  a  conversation  with 
Wilkes  Booth,  who  then  claimed  he  was  on  the  way- 
South  to  run  the  blockade  for  the  purpose  of  entering 
the  Confederate  army.  A  few  weeks  thereafter  this 
man  was  an  assassin,  and  Abraham  Lincoln  was  assas- 
sinated. On  that  memorable  day  I  was  at  the  Queen's 
Hotel,  Toronto,  when  an  ex-chaplain  of  the  Con- 
federate army  disgraced  his  clerical  robes  by  exclaiming 
in  the  corridor  of  the  hotel  that  the  death  of  Lincoln 
was  the  greatest  Southern  victory  of  the  war.  I  then 
narrated  to  him  Lincoln's  kindness  to  me  and  recalled 
to  his  mind  the  magnanimity  of  the  illustrious  states- 
man. He  immediately  acknowledged  his  error,  bowed 
in  submissive  silence  and  earnestly  apologized  for  the 
words  unconsciously  spoken  in  a  moment  of  great  ex- 
citement. One  of  the  greatest,  grandest  characters  in 
history  was  Abraham  Lincoln. 

I  contribute  this  article  as  a  tribute  to  his  memory 
on  this,  the  anniversary  of  his  birthday,  in  honor  of 
that  philanthropy  and  magnanimity  which  were  shin- 
ing traits  in  the  character  of  the  nation's  martyr  and 
benefactor. 

G.  L.  MORDKCAI, 
New  York,  Feb,  12,  1910. 
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